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CONGRESS AND THE MUSES 


A miniature portrait of the Joint Committee on the Library, aged 89. 


MONG the eighty standing committees of 
A Congress, the Library Committee is unus- 
ual in two respects: it is one of four joint 
committees whose power continues while Con- 
gress is in recess; in addition to its legislative 
work, it performs administrative functions. 

Two other features: it is a small joint commit- 
tee, being composed of ten members; it plays no 
small part in the cultural activities of the federal 
government. 


1843 


From time to time during the first half of the 
past century Congress set up one tem porary com- 
mittee or another to direct the purchase of books 
and other necessities for its library. But not until 
1843 was a standing committee established for 
the purpose. Then it was that this Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library was created by statute, “to 
superintend and direct the expenditure of all 
moneys appropriated for the Library.” 

This Committee was recognized by the joint 
rules of the House and Senate during its first 
thirty-three years, but since 1876 there have been 
no joint rules, and consequently the Committee's 
existence has rested on statute alone. For about 
sixty years it had three members from each 
house, but in 1902 it was enlarged to five mem- 
bers from each house. Since there are nine mem- 
bers on the Senate Library Committee as estab- 
lished by the Senate rules, only five of them are 
members of the Joint Committee: the three rank- 
ing members of the majority party and the two 
ranking members of the minority party. But the 
House Library Committee, established by the 
House rules, conveniently has only five members, 


and consequently all of them are members of the 
Joint Committee. According to custom, the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee is ex-officio chair- 
man of the Joint Committee. Between sessions, 
the power of the Joint Committee resides with 
its five Senate members. 


Books and Flowers 


The original law of 1843 gave the Joint Com- 
mittee jurisdiction “touching the Library of Con- 
gress, statuary, and pictures.” But subsequent 
statutes—and actual practice—have broadened 
its functions. During three-quarters of a century 


‘——since 1857—this Committee has controlled 


the expenditure of the appropriations for the 
Botanical Garden, which is situated at the foot 
of the hill in front of the Capitol. And since 
1873 the staffs of the Garden and its green- 
houses have been under the Committee’s direc- 
tion. 


The supervision of the Library of Congress has 
become an increasingly important administrative 
duty. The growth and extent of that institution, 
which is now one of the three largest libraries in 
the world, are recorded in the following article, 
entitled “From a Little Acorn.” For nearly a 
century the librarian of that immense organiza- 
tion has been under the general supervision of 
the Library Committee. 


Cultural Bills 


Needless to say, the bills which have come 
within the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on 
the Library have presented an interesting and ex- 
tensive variety of subjects. 

It handled bills to increase the powers of the 
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National Academy of Science, to sanction the 
incorporation of the American Academy at 
Rome, and to create an art commission for local 
advice and counsel. 

When patriotic citizens feel the urge to have 
the government dig up and transplant some 
more or less national hero such as John Paul 
Jones or General Ulysses S$. Grant, this Com- 
mittee must nod assent. 

Legislation regarding the general affairs of 
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the Smithsonian Institution is a part of its grist. 
And its responsibilities concerning the Smithson- 


ian have entailed many executive decisions, such 


as the appointment of regents and the lending 
of exhibits. 

The Committee also handles, for instance, 
bills for the erection of monuments on battle- 
fields, for the purchase of portraits and other 
paintings, or for ornamentation of the capital 
city. 


FROM A LITTLE ACORN 


The evolution of our National Library, whose portrait 
is our frontis piece. 


HE dawn of the last century found our an- 
cestral law-makers busy with moving prob- 
lems. But transferring the national capital 
from Philadelphia to Washington did not make 
them too busy to remember that “reading mak- 
eth a full man,” and accordingly, on April 24, 
1800, they made a modest provision for the 
purchase of a few books to be housed in the new 
Capitol. 
$7,000,000 Building 
But it was not until nearly a century later, 
when plans for a separate building began to take 
shape, that Congress determined to maintain a 
national library. In approving the plans for the 
new building, Congress announced that its li- 
brary would be called “the Library of Congress,” 
but that it was henceforth committed to the serv- 
ice, not only of Congress, or even of all govern- 
ment establishments in Washington, but of all 
the nation. A House Library and a Senate Li- 
brary still remain in the Capitol, each with a sep- 
arately appointed staff, but even these are 
branches of “the Library of Congress.” 
Another rather separate division of the Li- 
brary of Congress is the Law Library, which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, although it is administered for 
them by the Librarian of Congress. Its many col- 
lections, embracing every field of jurisprudence, 
will be assembled in the new Supreme Court 


building—to be dedicated next October—on the 
square immediately north of the Library. 

But the nucleus of this vast establishment is 
the $7,000,000 building, the largest structure 
ever built for library purposes. It was opened to 
the public thirty-five years ago. Accommodating 
several million volumes, numerous readers, and 
a variety of activities, the building itself empha- 
sizes the comprehensive scope and national serv- 
ice which its founders anticipated. But its pres- 
ent compass transcends even their most optu- 
mistic plans. 

The Library's collection has become the lar- 
gest in the Western Hemisphere, and one of the 
three largest in the world. (Our compliments to 
the British Museum and the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale.) Its cataloguing system has become the 
standard for American libraries. It has become 
increasingly the resort of serious investigators. 
And the service of Congress itself has been em- 
phasized through the creation of a Legislative 
Reference Division. 


Service to the Nation 


The Library also reached out to the nation at 
large: (1) through the loan of books required 
for research uses and not available in local li- 
braries; (2) through publications, such as spe- 
cial catalogues and bibliographies, and reprints 
of texts of rare manuscripts; (3) through 
information supplied by letter in answer to ques- 
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tions; and (4) through the distribution of the 
printed cards produced in the Library's catalogu- 
ing operations—which is perhaps the most fa- 
miliar and far reaching of all its services. 

Depository sets of these cards, consisting of a 
copy of every card issued, are placed in about 
sixty institutions at centers of research in the 
United States and abroad. They are useful bib- 
liographical tools, and they tacilitate borrowing 
by the depositories. Each of these 


the development of the Library's various proj- 
ects. But in that year came proffers. A lady set 
the example by endowing the Music Division to 
promote the appreciation of Chamber Music. In 
March, 1925, when other endowments were in 
the air the Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board was organized and authorized to accept 
gifts—a pleasant occupation, we imagine. Since 
then funds have been established for acquiring 

reproductions of documents which 


sets will ultimately form a com- 
plete catalogue of the printed 
books in the Library of Congress. 
Thousands of simlar sets of cards 
are supplied at cost to other librar- 
ies, societies, and individuals. 

Because of its unusual collec- 
tions and facilities, the Library has 
drawn to Washington an increas- 
ingly large number of research 
workers of standing. It has been 
the center for basic undertakings in 
some bibliographical fields such 
as the Union List of Serials, and 
the List of, Official State Publica- 
tions. 

Congress recently made an appropriation of 
$30,000 a year to be spent in compiling and pub- 
lishing an index of all of the laws passed by all 
of the state legislatures in each two-year period 
beginning with 1925. The Library of Congress 
was the natural agency to which to assign this 
useful, laborious task—which it now performs. 

In the field of official documents, periodicals, 
society publications, and even in certain special 
fields such as publications in Russian and Chi- 
nese, the Library's resources surpass those of any 
other American library. Its manuscript collec- 
tions lure the student of American history. 


Donations 


Budget balancers will note with pleasure that 
the rapid growth of the collections has not been 
due to purchase. More than four-fifths of the 
books are acquired through deposits required 
by the copyright law, exchanges, transfers 
from the executive departments, or gifts and 
bequests. Until 1924 the government received 
no financial assistance from private sources in 


Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress 


throw light on American history, 
for buying South American litera- 
ture, and for that sort of thing. 
One of the donors is a generous 
gentleman whose name is associ- 
ated with both sides of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 


Putting Knowledge to Use 


Three other funds provide hono- 
raria, in addition to any govern- 
ment stipend, for specialists in par- 
= ticular fields. These scholars are 
not merely to aid in the expansion 
and organization of the collections, 
but will also assist in interpreting them. En- 
dowments for such research workers are anal- 
ogous to chairs in universities—in fact they 
are so called at the Library; Chairs of Music, 
of American History, and of the Fine Arts were 
the first to be established. Association of con- 
templative scholars with a library is not a nov- 
elty. Some of the great libraries abroad have a 
somewhat similar arrangement. But the active 
service of these scholars in the interpretation of 
the library has been less fully developed else- 
where. Completely realized, this project would 
serve to energize and vitalize the huge mass of 
data otherwise somewhat inert in spite of cata- 
loguing and classification. The plan reflects the 
demand, more and more prevalent, for better 
utilization of information already at hand—for 
better contacts between the custodians of knowl- 
edge and those who labor in the vineyard—or 
in less controversial environments. 


Legislative Reference Division 


Another example of this same trend is the 
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Legislative Reference Division of the Library of 
Congress. Under the direction of Dr. Herman 
H. B. Meyer, former president of the American 
Library Association, this Division furnishes es- 
pecial research facilites to members of Congress. 
This department collects, classifies, and indexes 
material bearing on public affairs. On occasion 
it prepares extensive digests, special studies, and 
thorough reports on public questions. Its aim is 
to make readily available to all Senators and 
Representatives material which will be of value 
in the preparation and consideration of proposed 
laws. This important Division carries on its ac- 
tivities principally for the use of Congress, but 


the studies having once been made are accessible 
to other investigators, if such use does not inter- 
fere with the service to Congress or its commit- 
tees. 

The Interstate Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau, conducted by the American Legislators’ 
Association, is indebted to Mr. Putnam and 
the Library, to Dr. Meyer and the Legislative 
Reference Division, for encouragement, ma- 
terial and counsel. In fact the Interstate Bu- 
reau is one of the many agencies through 
which the Library's resources of books and 
minds are brought closer to the people—or at 
least to those who make the people's laws. 


TAILORING CONGRESS’ MANDATES 


An article mainly stolen from a discussion by Frederic P. Lee, 
Le gislative Counsel to the United States Senate, 
1918-1930, in the Columbia Law Review. 


74 HE Congressional drafting service owes its 
existence to Professor Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain of Columbia University, who has been 
called the dean of those persons in the United 
States who are best informed concerning matters 
of legislative drafting. STATE GOVERNMENT is 
proud of Professor Chamberlain’s sympathetic 
and valuable assistance in the development of 
the American Legislators’ Association, and of 
his membership on its Advisory Board. 


In 1911 Columbia University received from 
Professor Chamberlain a gift for the establish- 
ment of a Legislative Drafting Fund. The gift 
was to be expended by trustees appointed by the 
University for research in problems of legisla- 
tion and administration, with particular view to 
the better drafting of statutes. 


A Demonstration 


The directors of the Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Fund determined to make a demonstra- 
tion to Congress of the value of legislative draft- 
ing, and accordingly Mr. Middleton Beaman was 
sent to Washington early in 1916 to furnish 
whatever aid he could to Congress. 


The work of Mr. Beaman proved so valuable 
that Representative John N. Garner, then a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, pro- 
posed that Congress should make legislative pro- 
vision for the establishment of an official agency 
to render the requisite aid upon the legal phases 
of legislation. The Committee on Ways and 
Means agreed to this proposal and appropriate 
provisions were inserted in the statutes of 1918. 


14 Years 


Mr. Beaman became the first Legislative 
Counsel for the House, which position he has 
held since 1918. Mr. Frederic P. Lee was chosen 
first Legislative Counsel for the Senate, and 
served in that capacity from 1918 to 1930, when 
he was succeeded by his former: assistant, Mr. 
Charles F. Boots. 

The functions of the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel may be summarized as the putting of the 
legislative intention in clear, concise language, 
providing an orderly arrangement, eliminating 
inconsistent provisions, and placing of substan- 
tive policies in such form (including provision 
for necessary administrative machinery) that 
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they can be satisfactorily administered. On the 
other hand, the Office has no concern with the 
substantive policies. 

In practice, however, the functions of the Of- 
fice, while falling within the categories named, 
are far more complicated and difficult of execu- 
tion than might be surmised from the above sim- 
ple statement. It is impossible without actual 
experience to acquire an adequate conception of 
the extent of the analysis neces- 
sary, for instance, in working out 
and presenting to a committee the 
available alternatives in the ad- 
ministrative details of the Immi- 
gration Quota Law, or the legal 
bases for the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926, of the possible forms of 
business reorganizations, liquida- 
tions, and distributions to be 
foreseen and covered in the 
revenue acts. The putting of ad- 
ditional patches upon the highly 
involved and disorderly Trading 
with the Enemy Act required a 
long analysis of existing law, its 
interpretation, and departmental practice before 
a committee’s intentions could be carried out 
with an approach to certainty. 


Administrative Details 


Despite the common impression of the lay- 
man, the aid rendered by the members of the 
Office of the Legislative Counsel is not primarily 
that of a professor of English. Correct gram- 
mar, elegance of diction, and proper punctua- 
tion, while desirable, are not essentials. The es- 
sential and time consuming elements are analy- 
ses of the problems and of the existing law and 
the administrative and technical details—in or- 
der that the general substantive policies may be 
built upon a sound under-structure that will 
make practicable the accurate execution of the 
policies. If the policy desired is simple and if it 
is clearly understood how it is to be enforced and 
executed, and if there is an accurate knowledge 
of the existing legal structure in which the 
‘new policy is to fit, the matters of clear and 
orderly expression usually solve themselves. 


Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain 


It is the rare exception when a simple policy 
cannot be simply expressed. Usually complex, 
indefinite, disorderly statutes are attributable 
to a complex policy whose ramifications can- 
not be definitely ascertained, or else to politi- 
cal or parliamentary exigencies. 

In all matters of drafting, knowledge of con- 
stitutional and administrative law is invaluable. 
Constitutional restrictions upon legislative ac- 

tion must always be borne in 
ie mind, and most of the complex 

legislative problems today in- 
volve extensive executive mach- 
inery for enforcement and ad- 
ministration. 

A form of drafting aid that has 
developed since the creation of 
the Office is the prepration of 
memoranda or opinions in re- 
sponse to requests. 

A closely associated type of 
drafting aid is the preparation of 
legal arguments to be included 
in committee reports which are 
in support of the validity of pro- 
posed legislation. 


— 


Legal Opinions 

In the case of opinions, the belief stated is 
that of the Office. The opinion is not a mere 
brief or argument written to support a posi- 
tion previously taken by a committee or Mem- 
ber of Congress. On the other hand there are 
many instances in which briefs or arguments 
are, upon request, written to support a pre- 
viously announced position without regard to 
whether such position conforms to the legal 
views of the Office. Such briefs or arguments, 
however, do not in any instance purport, as 
do formal opinions, to express the legal views 
of the Office. 

The Office also on occasion prepares compila- 
tions of statutes or legal materials for use in con- 
nection with pending legislation. This may be 
typified by the compilation of legislation relat- 
ing to alien property, the compilation of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, as amended, the compila- 
tion of law memoranda upon civil aeronautics, 
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and the compilation of internal revenue laws. 

The work of the Office is not solely desk work. 
Commonly appearances are made before com- 
mittees of either House in executive session. In 
addition, in the case of important measures, 
members of the Office are frequently on the floor 
to assist the chairman of the committee or rank- 
ing minority member. Also members of the Of- 
fice appear before conference committees of the 
two Houses to aid in drafting the agreements 
reached in conference and in the preparation of 
conference reports and statements of the mana- 
gers of the House. Appearances in committee 
are of the utmost importance in ascertaining 
speedily and with accuracy the desires of the 
committee and in presenting and in explaining 
the legal considerations involved in various 
drafts prepared. 

The Office is directed to aid committees upon 
public bills, and that constitutes its primary and 
most extensive work. This provision of the or- 
ganic law is not construed as barring aid to indi- 
vidual members upon public bills and aid to 
committees and individual members on private 
bills when such aid does not interfere with the 
work for committees on public bills. 

The statistics available for the Senate branch 
of the Office show that for the first session of the 
70th Congress, a long session from December, 
1927, to May, 1928, the Senate office fulfilled 
708 requests for assistance, of which number 38 
were from committees and 670 were from indi- 
vidual members. Statistics for other years show 
a steady increase in the number of requests com- 
plied with. Statistics also show steady increase 
in the total number of Senators served. 


Long Hours 


It should be understood, however, that the 
number of requests fulfilled is no criterion of 
the amount of work done. Measured in man- 
hours, it is believed that if records had been kept 
they would show that the work, for instance, 
upon the Revenue Act of 1926 and the McNary- 
Haugen Bill during the first session of the 69th 
Congress more than equalled the work expended 
upon all the other 475 requests made during 
that session. 


The appointments of the two Legislative 
Counsels are to be made without reference to 
political affiliations and solely on.the grounds of 
fitness to perform the duties of the Office. The 
Legislative Counsels have also observed this 
principle in the appointment of their assistants, 
together with the policy that appointees should 
not be engaged in political activities. This policy 
has been adopted for the reason that a man who 
has been engaged in political activities usually 
does not command equally the confidence of 
Members of Congress of both parties. He would 
not only find himself constantly embarrassed in 
his work but would lessen the effectiveness of 
the whole Office, for its members must con- 
stantly work in confidential relationships with 
both Republicans and Democrats. 


Personnel 


Members of the legal staff of the Legislative 
Counsel are, under the policy of the Office, re- 
quired to be graduates of recognized law schools 
and members of the bar. In addition, they are 
usually required to have some special training, as 
for instance, in the Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Fund of Columbia University, or in such 
fields as public law or taxation. The normal 
force of each branch of the Office is one coun- 
sel, three assistant counsels, one law assistant, 
and a clerk and assistant clerk. 

There are certain ethical policies that have de- 
veloped in connection with the work of the Of- 
fice. All work is confidential until consent is 
given by the committee or member to make it 
public. The Executive departments or other gov- 
ernmental establishments are not consulted for 
information unless consent has been given. The 
confidential work of the Office is not discussed 
with newspaper reporters or commented upon 
publicly nor is public comment made as to the 
individual views of any member of the Office 
upon the merits of the policies involved in the 
pending legislation. 

There have been a number of instances in 
which private persons interested in legislation 
have attempted directly to obtain the services of 
the Office or to have Members of Congress ask 
the Office to aid private individuals. All such 
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requests are refused. Instructions in connection 
with the work of the Office are taken only from 
a Member of Congress or his representatives ; 
except that if a Member of Congress desires a 
draft of proposed legislation and has accepted 
as the basis for the draft policies stated by pri- 
vate individuals, the Office, at the request of the 
Member, deals directly with the private individ- 
uals in the development of the policies. This 
practice is fairly common and results in many 
contacts with lawyers and others interested in 
pending legislation. 


Scientific Lawmaking 


John Austin has said: 

“I will venture to affirm, that what is called 
the technical part of legislation is incomparably 
more difficult than what may be styled as the 


ethical. In other words, it is far easier to con- 
ceive justly what would be useful law, than so 
construct that same law that it may accomplish 
the design of the law giver.” 

Probably Austin has somewhat overstated the 
case. However, there can be little doubt that the 
time of a Member of Congress can and should 
be fully consumed in giving consideration to the 
great and difficult questions of substantive policy 
presented for his decision. If the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel is able, in any substantial 
degree, to assist the Member in the time consum- 
ing consideration of the technical phases of leg- 
islation, and thus to give him more freedom to 
deal with substantive policies or ethical consid- 
erations, the value of the Office, as a govern- 
mental instrumentality, will not be effectively 
disputed. 


MELTING POT FOR LAWS 


A few inadequate words concerning the House Committee on Revision 
of the Laws of Congress. 


While the Legislative Reference Division of 
the Library of Congress is assisting Congressmen 
to decide what the laws should provide, and 
while the Legislative Counsels are helping them 
to word their decisions, the House Committee on 
Revision of the Laws is attempting to make it 
possible for lawyers and other students of the 
law to discover what statutes are already on the 
books. 

Codification 

With this purpose in mind, the Committee 
plans to keep the Federal Code up-to-date by 
assembling all the new laws at the close of each 
Congress, and incorporating them in a cumula- 
tive supplementary volume. By this method 
only two volumes need be consulted in order to 
ascertain the provisions of the federal statutes: 
the Code and the current cumulative supple- 
ment. 

Revision 

In. addition to this work of codfication, the 
committee intends to make a complete revision 
of all the statutes. This undertaking will in- 
clude these features: 

(1) A survey of all sections of the statutes 


which were omitted from the United States Code 
when it was published, on the ground that they 
had been superseded. These sections have never 
been repealed, and some resultant confusion has 
convinced the Committee that it must now re- 
view all of them. 

(2) A consideration with a view to incorpo- 
ration or repeal of other sections of the statutes 
which are inoperative, obsolete, or useless, but 
which have never been specifically superseded. 

A hopeful step in this direction was taken by 
the House on February 15, 1932, when it 
passed the Committee's bill for the repeal of ob- 
solete and superseded sections in the United 
States Code. (H.R. 7121.) 


Restatement 

(3) A painstaking study of the entire body 
of statute law by competent experts who will 
carefully prepare a restatement of the present 
law, one title at a time, inthe most simple, clear, 
and precise terms. The Committee believes that 
Congress cannot be expected to follow its rec- 
ommendations for such revisions unless the com- 
mittee does its work for each title separately... 
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HORS D’ OEUVRES 


Selected for delectation of studious lawmakers. 


BOOKS 


State Law Index: An Index to the Legislation of 
the United States enacted during the biennium 
1929-30. Number 3. Washington, D. C., 
1932. $2.00. 


The third volume of this valuable index 
and digest of state legislation, prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, covers the 10,053 stat- 
utes of general and permanent interest 
which were enacted at the 84 legislative 
sessions during the biennium 1929-30. Lo- 
cal, temporary, or private acts have been 
excluded, but the laws dealing with admin- 
istrative organization and personnel are di- 
gested in the third part of the volume. Part 
one consists of an index to the acts passed, 
giving citations to the session laws in which 
they may be found. Part two contains a 
brief digest and running comment of the 
laws, classified by subject. The volume 
maintains the high standard of usefulness 
which was established in the two earlier 
editions of this valuable work. It is indis- 
pensable as a guide to the state legislation 
of the past biennium. 


Federal and State Tax Systems. Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Chicago, Illinois. Third edition. 
145 large pages of tables (11x15 inches), 
$10.00. 


The third edition of these valuable tables 
showing the tax systems of the 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, the territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, and seventeen foreign 
countries is much more complete than the 
first two editions. Special tables show the 
distribution of particular taxes, such as gas 
taxes, sales taxes, and chain store taxes. 
There are tables showing the amounts col- 
lected by various taxes in 39 states; as well 
as a table showing the date on which each 
of the 1931 sessions of the legislatures con- 
vened and adjourned. The comprehensive- 
ness of this volume and the clearness of its 
tabular arrangement, make it a most valu- 


able reference work for anyone interested 
in taxation. 


Modern Insurance Developments. The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. May, 1932 


This volume contains several articles cov- 
ering various aspects of problems relating 
to insurance. In an article on automobile 
insurance, H. J. Loman points out that the 
increase of fatal accidents in states having 
financial responsibility, or compulsory li- 
ability insurance laws, is due to a general 
upward trend of the accident figures, rather 
than to the effects of this legislation. 

State regulation of workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance rates is discussed by William 
Leslie. ‘The control over rates by the state 
authorities has contributed to unfavorable 
results in two ways: first, there has been 
delay and expense in securing approval of 
rates; second, the requirements of state au- 
thorities as to demonstrable proof concern- 
ing all rate changes have tended to produce 
inadequate rates.” 

In an article entitled “Unemployment 
Compensation in the United States,” C. A. 
Kulp describes the numerous attempts to 
spread the cost of unemployment over large 


_bodies of employes and employers, includ- 


ing the various company plans now in 
operation, as well as the recently enacted 
Wisconsin statute. 


Recent Technological Developments and the 
Municipally Owned Power Plant. Paul J. 
Raver. Institute for Economic Research, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 1932. 87 pages. $1.50. 


The lay reader will find much valuable in- 
formation in this comprehensive statistical 
study of the revolutionary changes in the 
electrical industry wrought by the steam tur- 
bine and the oil engine. With the modern 
internal combustion (or Diesel) engines a 
small plant can have an efficiency approxi- 

mating that of the best steam turbines. This, 
of course, means that generating costs in 
small units can be made comparable with 
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those of large stations, which may result in 
an entire change in the position of munici- 
pally owned power plants. Another bug- 
bear of municipal ownership is the cost of 
distribution. 


Small Loan Legislation. David Gallert, Walter 


Hilborn, and Geoffrey May. New York. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 1932. 255 pages. 


$3.00. 


The loan shark makes his largest inroads 
and reaps his richest harvest in periods of 
unemployment. Restrictions on money lend- 
ing are as old as the Mosaic Code, but until 
recently these legislative enactments to re- 
strain usury were largely futile because they 
ignored the basic fact that the cost of 
money, like the cost of any other commod- 
ity, is regulated by supply and demand. This 
survey describes these various attempts to 
solve this problem, the failure of which led 
up to the formulation of the Uniform Small 
Loan Act. This act has since been through 
five revisions, and in one of its forms has 
been adopted in 23 states. A half a dozen 
others have enacted statutes covering sub- 
stantially the same ground. The text of the 
uniform act, a discussion of its constitu- 
tionality, and a synopsis of the wage as- 
signment laws are included in this very use- 
ful volume, the preparation of which has 
been financed by the Russell Sage Founda- 


tion. 


Tax Development in Ohio. Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 15 pages. 


In this address before the last annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
Senator Taft—a member of the Ohio Sen- 
ate Council of the American Legislators’ 
Association—explained the revision of the 
tax system which the Ohio Legislature en- 
acted in 1931. This revision was the result 
of a constitutional amendment adopted in 
1929. Intangible personal property will not 
be taxed on the basis of its value as hereto- 
fore, but rather on the income which is 
derived from it. Such a tax is more easily 
enforced than was the old general tax on 
personal property. Taxes on bank deposits 
are to be paid by the bank, and taxes on 
automobiles are to be collected as license 


fees. In order to secure additional revenue, 
a cigarette tax was imposed. It is estimated 
that although real estate will not be relieved 
immediately, it will ultimately bear a 
smaller proportion of the tax burden. 
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State and County Government in Mississippi. 
Report of the Research Commission. Jackson, 
Mississippi. 971 pages. $2.50. 


This survey of Mississippi government was 
prepared by the Brookings Institution at 
the request of the Mississippi State Research 
Committee. It is perhaps the most thorough 
one which has ever been made of any state. 
To meet the present emergency in Missis- 
sippi and to place the government of the 
state on a permanently sound, efficient, eco- 
nomical, and solvent basis, reorganization 
is necessary with respect to (1) the reve- 
nues, (2) the system of financial adminis- 
tration and control, and (3) governmental 
organization and operation, state and lo- 
cal.” It contains a detailed series of recom- 
mendations on these problems, the sum- 
mary of which occupies 47 pages. The data 
upon which these recommendations are 
based include a great deal of material com- 
paring Mississippi with other states. 


First Interim Report of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission. Chicago, Illinois. April 
15, 1932. 47 pages. 


The pamphlet describes the procedure of 
the state commission appointed to admin- 
ister the $18,750,000 unemployment relief 
fund recently appropriated by the Illinois 
Legislature. It includes reports from each 
of the counties which have applied for aid. 
It is estimated that the entire fund will be 
exhausted by August 1, and that $20,000,- 
000 more will be needed to furnish relief 
until next March. The appendix to the 
report contains the legislative bills provid- 
ing for the present relief fund. 


Where Work Begins: Answers to some Ques- 
tions on the Employment of Children. Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. New York. 


1932. 


The National Child Labor Committee de- 
votes its efforts to increasing the minimum 
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protection of children against premature or 
injurious employment. This little pamphlet 
contains a vivid presentation of many ques- 
tions which are bound to arise in the con- 
sideration of this important problem. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


ALIENS: Aliens and the Right to Work. J. P. 
Chamberlain. 


American Bar Association 
Journal. June, 1932. 

In the period since 1922 there has been a 
considerable amount of state legislation for 
the protection of American labor against 
competition from non-citizens. In addition 
to the common prohibition against their em- 
ployment on public works, the entry of 
aliens into trades and professions has been 
restricted. The laws range all the way from 
the New Jersey act requiring private bank- 
ers to be citizens, to the Wisconsin law pro- 
hibiting the licensing of alien barbers. Not 
all of these statutes are constitutional, how- 
ever. Some of them have been held to vio- 
late the fourteenth amendment, and others 
to be contrary to treaty provisions. When 
the acts merely prohibit aliens from being 
employed on public works they have been 
generally upheld. 


Ciry GOVERNMENT: Home Rule for Cities and 


Villages. C. A. Dykstra. The (Wisconsin) 
Municipality. June, 1932. 

The object of any state scheme of supervi- 
sion is to promote efficiency and economy. 
It is very difficult to discover any consider- 
able egeorenne in municipal organiza- 
tion which has resulted from an impulse 
originating in a state house. State admini- 
strative organization is notoriously back- 
ward. Nor can it be said that the personnel 
of our state governments is notably superior 
to that of local governments. Standardized 
methods and procedures may work well for 
certain conditions, but no city is likely to 
have a maximum efficiency unless admini- 
strative methods have developed out of pre- 
cise conditions in which the work has to be 
done. It is easy to over-estimate the value 
which may come from a system of admini- 
strative statistics and reports. If the services 
do not readily lend themselves to uniform 
statistical reporting it is unfortunate to 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


force them into a common unnatural mold. 

“Home rule cannot be an actuality if the 
people of the community who possess it are 
unable to control the form and activities of 
their administration, as well as their policy 
determining-body.”’ 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT: County Organization 
and Government in Ohio. The Ohio Institute. 
April, 1932. 


This report deals primarily with the ineffi- 
ciency of present county administration, 
budgeting, and purchasing. The decentral- 
ized character of county government, the 
failure of chief executives to co-ordinate 
their administration, the overlapping of du- 
ties, and the duplication of work among 
county officials is condemned as uneconom- 
ical and inefficient. The short tenure of 
county officers, their lack of experience for 
their positions, and the presence of the 
spoils system accentuate the difficulties of 
local governments. And since the budget 
and appropriation practice is frequently lit- 
tle more than a matter of form, the coun- 
ties are indeed fortunate in being compara- 
tively free from floating debts. It is sug- 
gested that considerable improvement could 
be made through the installation of central- 
ized purchasing and large scale buying on 
the basis of competitive bidding. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT: Recent Movements in 
County Government. Lionel V. Murphy. Ok- 
lahoma Municipal Review. June, 1932 


County government has received less atten- 
tion than any other field of American Gov- 
ernment, despite the fact that the county 
costs far exceed the value of the services 
rendered. Since the public is beginning to 
realize this fact, this would seem to be the 
psychological moment to initiate reforms. 
But, although several governors recom- 
mended complete reorganization, no exten- 
sive reforms were undertaken in 1931. 
County Manager Bureaus were introduced 
in a few states and surveys of local govern- 
ments have been carried out in others. 
County consolidations, however, have pro- 
ceeded very slowly, as have proposals to 
give state officers supervision over local 
fiscal affairs. 
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“GOVERNMENT BY COOPERATION” 


An abstract from the book of this name written by Professor 
Emerson D. Fite of Vassar College and recently pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company. 


Since 1925 there has been a serious attempt to make a strong organ- 
ization out of the American Legislators’ Association, which will be effec- 
tive in widening the use of model statutes and of improving the tone 
of the legislatures. All members of the legislative bodies of the states 
are by virtue of their office members of this organization. 


The Association holds an annual meeting, and eventually a repre- 
sentative national assembly, consisting of two delegates from each state 
legislature and two from the national Congress, will meet annually to 
consider the proposals of the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, any proposals of interstate compacts that may arise, 
and the various problems that are common to the legislatures. It is 
planned that the committees of the Legislators’ Association shall coop- 
erate with other national associations; a National Health Committee 
with the American Medical Association, a Committee on Social Welfare 
with the National Conference on Social Welfare, a Taxation Committee 
with the National Tax Association, etc. 


The official organ, STATE GOVERNMENT, which circulates among 
the 7,500 legislators, contains reports concerning the activities and rec- 
ommendations of various organizations, book notices of interest to leg- 
islators, accounts of noteworthy innovations in legislative procedure, and 
suggestions for further improvement along many lines. 


The executive offices of the American Legislators’ Association are 
designed to serve as a clearing house for the legislative reference bureaus 
of the several states, and to maintain card indexes of all matters to be 
found in the state legislative bureaus. The Association is equipped to 
advise inquirers where desired material is to be found. This activity will 
relieve the legislative committees in each state from the necessity of 
searching for material and preparing reports, in duplication of the same 
work already performed in some other state. 

Since the theory of the American Legislators’ Association is good, 
much depends on the cooperation which the tired legislators, always in- 
terested in their own private affairs, will be able and willing to give for 
the common cause. Says Elihu Root, “I think that if our American legis- 
lators would give attention to the meetings and papers of such an organ- 
ization, it would be very useful.” 
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IN THE WEST VIRGINIA HILLS 


This nine million dollar capitol on the banks of the Kanawha was 
officially acce pted by Governor Conley at the dedication exercises on June 20. 


But the real housewarming did not occur until July 12, when the legis- 
lature moved in for a special session. 


In this classic structure with its high Renaissance dome, the lawmakers 
are trying to find ways to relieve the unemployed, to discover new sources 
of revenue for the treasury, and to effect new economies to cheer the tax- 
payers. 
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